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ON THE RELATION OF CONGREVE'S 
Mourning Bride TO RACINE'S Bajazet. 

Congreve's indebtedness to Moli&re has been 
shown by Alexander Bennewitz, 1 but so far as I 
know his indebtedness to Racine has been left 
unnoticed. We know that Moliere's comedies 
suggested many of the scenes of Congreve's, hence 
it is but natural that we should find traces of 
Racine's influence when Congreve turned to the 
field of tragedy. 

Congreve's first attempt in tragedy came com- 
paratively late in his dramatic career. The Old 
Bachelor (1693), The Double Dealer (1693), 
and Love for Love (1695) had all been performed 
before we read in a letter from Walter Moyle to 
Congreve, dated October 7, 1695, that Congreve 
was then working on The Mourning Bride. 1 He 
spent a long time carefully writing and polishing 
the various scenes, and the play was probably not 
performed before February, 1697. An entry in 
the London Gazette shows that the first edition of 
the play appeared in quarto March 11, 1697." It 
was a great success, and called forth the well 
known extravagant praise from Dr. Johnson. 

The source of The Mourning Bride does not 
seem to be known. Mr. Gosse (p. 88) thinks 
that perhaps Congreve invented the plot himself, 
and A. W. Ward * says that the plot, so far as is 
known, is Congreve's own invention. I think a 
comparison of The Mourning Bride with Racine's 
Bajazet will show that they have many points in 
common. Perhaps a brief account of these plays 
will show their relation to each other. 

Bajazet treats of an intrigue in the seraglio of 
the Sultan at Constantinople. While the Sultan 
Amurat is laying siege to Babylon, Roxane, his 

1 Mol&rds Einfiuss auf Congreve. Leipzig, 1889. 

2 Edmund Gosse, Life of William Congreve, p. 80. 
"Ibid., p. 87. 

* History of English Dramatic Literature, ni, 476. 



favorite wife, receives orders from him to kill his 
brother Bajazet, who is in prison. Before this 
order is carried out, Roxane falls in love with 
Bajazet, and they plot to seize the government 
and depose the Sultan. As a condition to saving 
his life, Roxane insists that Bajazet must marry 
her, for, as he owes everything to her, he should 
be willing to give her his love. Bajazet cannot do 
this because he is in love with Atalide, the play- 
mate of his childhood. He evades Roxane' s ques- 
tions ; she suspects he does not love her and orders 
that he be taken to prison, threatening to carry 
out the Sultan' s orders. But Atalide persuades 
Bajazet, though sacrificing herself, to reconcile 
himself with Roxane, which he does. Quickly 
Atalide repents of having urged Bajazet to do 
this ; he hears of it and again tells Roxane he 
cannot promise' marriage, and again he is put into 
prison. News comes to Roxane that some of 
Bajazet' s party are coming to rescue him, and after 
a final effort to make him yield to her love, she 
arranges that he be killed by her mutes. Roxane 
herself is killed by Orcan, by the Sultan's orders, 
after he has killed Bajazet, and Atalide kills her- 
self on hearing of her lover's death. 

The scene of The Mourning Bride is Granada. 
Manuel, the king, returns victorious from war, 
attended by captives. He finds his daughter 
Almeria in tears, weeping for the death of Al- 
phonso, one of the king's enemies, whom she has 
secretly married a short time before, and for 
Anselmo, Alphonso's father. In the grand scene 
in the church, while praying at Anselmo' s tomb, 
she meets her husband, Alphonso, whom she had 
believed to be dead, and who was one of the pris- 
oners. His real identity is concealed under the 
name of Osmyn. Zara, also a prisoner, who had 
won the heart of the king, is also in love with 
Osmyn. He refuses to return Zara's love and in 
her anger she prevails upon the King to send 
Osmyn to prison. She soon repents of her 
severity, visits him one night in prison, and 
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promises to go and secure his release. When she 
returns, she finds Almeria, the princess, with him. 
Then, for the first time, she realizes Osmyn's love 
for Almeria, and in bitter mortification plots re- 
venge. She tells the King that Osmyn has been 
plotting against the state, intimates that Almeria 
is in love with this traitor and asks the King to 
grant that Osmyn shall die at the hands of her 
mutes. The denouement is absurd and bloody. 
The King orders that Osmyn shall die, then puts 
on Osmyn's clothes to surprise Zara, and is killed 
in mistake for Osmyn. Zara believing Osmyn 
to be dead, drinks poison. While Almeria is 
lamenting the death of her husband, Osmyn and 
his party enter victorious, and Osmyn and Alme- 
ria are at last united. 

A comparison of these plots will show that 
Oongreve's play is far from a servile imitation of 
Racine. He was too great a playwright for that. 
There are no cases of direct borrowing of phrase- 
ology. Congreve added many details to Racine's 
story, and changed it, but stripping The Mourn- 
ing Bride of these unessential elements, I think 
the basis of the two plays is the same. The same 
psychological problem is presented in both plays. 
A prisoner, already in love, is wooed and eagerly 
desired by the King's favorite who has saved the 
prisoner's life to add to his obligation. On ac- 
count of his previous attachment, the prisoner 
cannot return this love, and on this account is 
confined again in prison. After a vacillating 
policy on the part of the woman who tastes the 
bitterness of unrequited love, the prisoner is 
finally condemned. This, in a few words, is the 
problem we have in both plays. 

At the opening of both plays Bajazet-Osmyn 
are captives by order of the King-Sultan and are 
released by Roxane-Zara, favorites of the King- 
Sultan, thus adding to their obligations. The 
condition for their life and liberty is that they 
love Roxane-Zara, which they cannot do owing to 
a previous attachment to Atalide-Almeria, and 
refusing to return this love, they are thrown into 
prison again. In the characters of both Roxane 
and Zara we see the vacillating policy toward the 
man they love, now forgiving him and then being 
overpowered at his refusal to return their love. 
Not until they are sure that Bajazet and Osmyn 



are in love with Atalide and Almeria do they 
finally determine that these men must die. Both 
Roxane and Zara arrange that Bajazet and 
Osmyn be killed by mutes, and just as' the exe- 
cution is about to be carried out, Bajazet' s and 
Osmyn's factions enter the city victorious. Thus 
far the plots closely correspond, but Racine car- 
ries out the play to its logical conclusion ; the 
aid comes too late to save Bajazet, Zara is killed 
by the assassin and Atalide kills herself. Con- 
greve evidently thought this conclusion would 
not suit his audience, so he made it end happily ; 
the King and Zara, who opposed the lovers, meet 
death, and Osymn and Almeria are re-united. 

Congreve' s additions to the story of Bajazet are 
very considerable. Act I and Act II, Scenes 1 
and 2 of The Mourning Bride wee Congreve' s 
own invention or were suggested to him by some 
other play. The same may be said of the con- 
clusion. Congreve suppressed to a large degree 
the element of intrigue against the government 
which we find in Bajazet. The part taken by 
King Manuel and his relationship with Almeria 
afforded Congreve an opportunity to add several 
new scenes to the story of Bajazet. In making 
Osmyn and Almeria already married, Congreve 
lost dramatic and artistic effect, for it makes less 
interesting the delicate problem presented to 
Bajazet, of choosing between his life and his love. 

In the list of characters, we find the name of 
Osmyn (Osmin) in both plays, though not for 
corresponding characters. Osmin in Bajazet is a 
confidential friend of the Grand Vizier, and takes 
a minor part in the plot against the Sultan, while 
Osmyn in The Mourning Bride is the hero of the 
action. 

I think Congreve must have known Racine's 
Bajazet very well, that he took its basic plot of 
the relations between Bajazet, Roxane, and Ata- 
lide, added those striking scenes at the beginning 
of the play, changed the conclusion, and so pro- 
duced The Mourning Bride. 
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